THE CROCODILES OF ALACHUA       6l
What imagery! .Little wonder that from the fourth
century B.C. till the nineteenth A.D. and the Romantic
Revival, this "lonely-hearted crag" remained mostly
lost in cloud. For the Classic Fontenelle Aeschylus is
"une esp^ce de fou"; for the Classic Dryden he "tears
it upon the tripos ", He was, indeed, " huge as a moun-
tain, and they hated him".
In Euripides, the rival who superseded him in later
antiquity and criticizes him in his own plays as well as
in the Frogs of Aristophanes, there appears Romance of
another type. It was for uncontrolled imagination that
strict Classicism attacked Homer and Aeschylus; it is
for the other Romantic fault, uncontrolled passion, that
Euripides was above all condemned. They had sinned
against the reality-principle; he outrages the super-ego
of his contemporaries. Eros is indeed the most Romantic
of the Immortals, more even than Dionysus; for passion
is a headier intoxicant even than wine. "Speaking in
a perpetual hyperbole", runs the dry phrase of Bacon,
"is comely in nothing but love." Aeschylus, lover of
hyperbole as he was, boasts in the Frogs of never having
staged woman in that state (though it would be unfair
to forget the strange wild passion between his Achilles
and Patroclus which still quivers in the fragments of his
lost Myrmidons]; but a new note rings out in the lines of
Euripides' lost Stheneboeai     -              ^
^                                 Love turns to a poet
Even the heart that was sealed to song before.1
x Cf. the adorable lines on Lord Falkland's grandfather in Burford
Church, composed by the dead man's wife:
Love made me poet,
And this I writt,
My harte did doe yt,
And not my ^tt.
Here stands one of the simple truths that Classicism too often forgot.